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and to re-establish her country's prestige, more than
hunger for conquest, that prompted the Empress Anne
to renew hostilities with Turkey in 1736. In this object
she succeeded. Her gifted field-marshal Miinnich, in
the first campaign, stormed the lines of Perekop across
the narrow neck of the Crimea, and hacked his way into
the peninsula, while one of his subordinates took Azofl.
* Next year he followed up these triumphs with the capture
of Ochakoff, an important Turkish stronghold on the
Black Sea coast between the mouths of the Dnieper and
the Dniester. The Sultan saw Bessarabia and Moldavia
devastated by the Russian hosts, while simultaneously
the Austrians threatened Servia and Bosnia. Had the
Kaiser a general of the same stamp as the Tsarina, it
would have fared ill with the Grand Signor. FT>rtu-
nately for him, the prowess of one of his adversaries was
neutralized by the imbecility of the other, and his losses
in the eastern theatre of war were more than eclipsed by
his achievements in the western.

Austria sued for peace (September, 1739); and Russia,
left alone and faced by serious financial difficulties, to
say nothing of a victory-flushed Ottoman army, made a
virtue of necessity. A month after the Kaiser's capitula-
tion, the Tsarina agreed to restore to the Sultan nearly
all her gains and to rest satisfied with her glory, which,
after all, was the main object of her enterprise. Sterile
of material advantage though this war proved to Russia,
its moral effect upon the Turks was immense. We have
it on the authority of a most competent witness that for
fifteen years afterwards, " not only the Russian arms
but their very name was dreaded by the Turks, and the
Court of Petersburg acted (at Constantinople) as if it had
a right to command/' *

1 Porter, 251.